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, \ The probK'm' caused i)y the shortage df./'iicl i- qua! i Tied teachers 
led to the appointment in May of 1956 of a Commission on the Experi- 

mental Study of the rtili7ation of the S^ff in the Secondary School. 

/ 

The Commission was to be under the auspices of the National Association 
ot Secondary Principals, which is a member organi -^al ion ci the National 
Education Association. Dr. J. Lloyd Frump, Professor of Education at 
the University o( Illinois, was named Director of the Commission. 
Aided by grants from the Ford Founclat ion ' s Furfd for the Advancement of 
Educatic^n, the Commission sp^^n sored studies in approximately forty 
junior and senior high scht)ols in different parts of the country.^ 
'Reports of progress and findings in these studies, along with sc'veral 
stattMcents about staff utilisation eyperimentaticvj., were presented for 
the first time in the January 195H issue o\ the NASSP Bulletin. 

Fhrouglioul its study the Commission was always mindful of the 
problems of rhe school admi ni strat(^rs. Chi of* among the problems of 
the administrator conside*red was thai of Hu-ing able to fullv utili'-e 
the p<»rsonaI abilities and competencies of every meniSfer of his st^ff. 
It was constantly emphasised that individual differences are just as , 
apparent in the teaching staff as in students of a schoob> flms a 
method or plan had to be derived b which the administrator could 



• 1. Lloyd Frump, *'An Image of the I'uture in Improved Stalf 
Ut i I i -^at i otK " Hu 1 1 et i n of thcN National A s soci at ion o\ Secon dar y School 
PriiKit)ais, XLH (April, 1 o:)8) , 324- 5/.9. ^ 




utilise members of his staff so thet the studt-nts and the community 

might obtain the maximum efforts and services of the most highly 

2 

competent members ol th(» staff. The plan that was f ormu lal ed by the 

Commission was dubbed the "Trlimp Plan'* because of the apt leadership 

and re|x>rting of Dr. J. Lloyd Trump. The main proptxsals df^lhe Trunp 

Plan which maise aug^»esl ions concerning the standing of the ideal school 

3 

shall now be brit^fly Examined. > 

c 

m 

1. Sc^nie classes must be smaller 

# 

The organi7ation of instruction shouU? provide at times classes 
with fifteen or f<^wer pupils, especially for small grouf> discussions. 
Small -group classes should combine fi>ur purposes: 
'.a) Provide r.ppc^rtuni ties for teachers to measure^ the individ- 
ual' sti^dent ' s growth and dt^velopment and t r\ a varit^ly oi teaching 
techni|ues v;hich would suit the -student ' s needs. 

(b) Offer the therapy of the firoup process, whereby students 
are induced Ic examine previously held concepts and ideas and to alter 
rigid I sometimes mistaken, approaciK^'^ to issues, 

(c) Permit all student j5 to discover the significance of the 
subject matter involved, and to discuss potential uses of sulvj^ect 



^Paul E, Flicker, "The Trump Plan." Hulletin o f the Natio nal 
Assp/ciation of Secondary School Prin^-ipals , XLIT (January, 1958), 4.. 
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"J, Lloyd J'rump, Tocus on\ Change : Guide to f>et ter Schools. 
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matter, \Mms reversing the old mann^-r of students receiving it passive- 
ly and then repeating it on tests. 

/ 

^ (d) Provide students with opportunities to know their teachers 
on a personal, individual basis. 

Students have to learn how to act in small group discussion 
classes. "Instead oL answering questions only when isked by the teach- 
er, they will discuss concepts, learn to express ideas convincingly, 
listen to others intelligently, and try to' understand and critici7e ' 

thinking different from their own.*' < ' ' 

I 

Teachers of small grou'ps must/ learn to act differently and 
^move away from traditional teacher roles. fhey mist learn to^int ' ' 
out concepts or to correct errors ot fact or thinking from the side- 
lines of the cla^s. Theymust develop an abilUy lo perform as n 

I 

consultant, 

il. Independent study must be eiiiphasi -^ed 

. The school should provide more opportunities for individual 
study both inside as vjvAl as outsidr of school. 

(1) It should provide for dif f erenc(^s 'in individual concepts 
and abilities. Il should meet the test oi prac t ical i ty— as' f ^tr as the 
student is concerned— and allow him time to study something imix^rtant 
to him. 

(2) It should permit study in depth. Stuciy in an area of 
intc>Vest will lead to nore inter(>st and a search for nx~)ro information 
in r(?fairtl aT*<»as, 
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(3) Indepondont study sliould help a student develop the 
•"ability to "go it alone.'* It should produce in many a greater sense 

of inquiry and creativity." 

(4) Schools that experiment with independent study find it 
difficult to stimulate even the niost able students to do truly 
creative, independent work. They are accustomed to doing only what 
the teachf>r assigns and little nore. 

(5) '^tudonts inust be allowed to undertake special projects 
which^ithey have ^t^ected or which wevf selecU^d by the teacher. ' 
Teachers must learrt to present: materials in an openminded manoer 

♦ which will encourage^student s to question the ..information , "^e- arrange 
the data, seek further answers, and try to surpass previous accomplish- 
ments. 

Because of nore opix^rtuni ties for individual study during a 
school week, students should spend nuu'e hours on this work than they 
usual ly spend on homework. 

111. • Some classes must he larger 

Large classes of from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
sHould assemble whenever tho educational program calls for it. In a 
'-presentation . by a teacher or a special speaker, one hundred and fifty 
should be the maximum class si^u. In viewing a film or TV program, ' 
throe hundred may be grouped together. 

About forty p<'r cent of the students' time in school should 
be sp(»nt in large classes. Both students^ and teachers adjust rapidly 



/ / 
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to large class settings. 

Large group instruction should be used to: 

(1) Introduce units 6f work. 

(2) To explain terms ind concepts. 
r3) To de nonstrate. 

(4) To summari 70. i v 

(5) To give some tf-sts. 

>bsL stucl.'nus should bo exposed to skilled teaching in all 
subjects. because the >«,st (ratable and experienced teachers in sporific 
Ti^s should be allowed >o teach large classes. This helps to prevent 
the duplication of erCorls required when teachers must teach the same 
subject Latter to gj&veral classes. 

Usually, thf. largt.. group will be taught by a merriber of a teach- 
ing team-;^n arrangement whereby two or ,nore teachers, with assistants, 
plan, instruct, and evaluate cooperatively two or more class groups 
in order to take advantage oi their respective special competencies 
as Leaci ers. 

Large class instruction makes audio^visual aids more economical- 
ly feasible. It is easier to equip one large room than five convention- 
al rooms. ^ \\ 

\ 

V 

Large group classes should. er.abl e many students to honofit 
from presentations by outside specialists and community resource 
persons. Scheduled time for clas.ses is usually forty minu'.-s. 
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IV, E*ch of the three phases of ^Instruction 
foust be* related 



(a) Small discussion groups of fifteen students^ or less* 

/ 

(b) Independent study In laboratories, llbrarleSi and cubicles. 

(c) Large group instruction. 

Discussions aoong teachers and counselors in the setting of the 
teaching team will provide coordination of learning experiences provided 
for students. Each of the above should be related to the needs of the 
different students. 

V. Teacher assistants must be used 

Through the use of teacher assistants and team teaching, a ; 
school can make possible the full prof essionall?atlon of teaching. 
Staff members should be selecfid for particular competencies and for 
specific tasks. Professional teachers should be able to c^U on these 
people for help: 

(a) Staff specialists-— Fulltime persons who might serve 

several schools. Guidance, research, health, reading, instruction of 

\ 

exceptional children, audio-visual materials, and currlcului^ develop- 
ment are the major fields of specialty, 

(b) Community consultants— Persons who are particularly com- 
petent in certain fields are called upon to make special presentations 
or to provide special information. 

(c) General aldes--*Persons who perform those clerical and 
routine duties which usuaUy tak^ up much of the teachers' day. 

(d) Clerks— To type, duplicate materials, and prepare reports, 
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grade objective tests > keep records » ch<pck and distribute supplies > 
take attindance> and perform other routine clerical duties. 

(e) Instructional assistants-^-^Hired to perform those tasks 
which fal'i below the professional level of teaching but which are 
above clerical chores. 

VI, Schedules oust be more flexible 

There will be no bells in a school that completely follows 
the Trump Plan. Reason*- "The bell is no respecter of students' 
interests or teachers' plans. Its sole function is to punctuate the 
day into six or seven exactly equal periods of time." 

Flexibility of school schedule arrangement must be put ahead 
of the rigidity of the bell. The day should be divided into fifteen 
or twenty minute nodules of time instead of equal periods, with no 
standard intermissions when the entire school crowds into the halls 
at one time. 

Individual schedules can be worked out by electronic devices 
and thus dhow where each student is at all times every day. A student's 

schedule should not be the same for each day» and he should bear 

\ 

primary responsibility for keeping his appointments. 

Students should be scheduled in class groups of approximately 
eighteen hours a week. Twelve of these hours should be in large groups 
of Instruction and six in small groups of discussions. In addition, 
twelve hours should be scheduled each week for independent study. The 
total is thirty hours. H()urs should vary according to the subject and 
the student's maturity. 
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VII. Students* Individual dl i f c rc ncM^s 
must he recogni7(^d 



Uniformity ol education is inevitable In the area of basic 
skills, errpecially in reading., writing. Listening, viewing, and speak- 
ing. Fundamental blocks of content should he acquired such as rtiles 
of grammar, simple mathematics, history, and the facts of science. 

It is on the lovel of inquiry that individual difference's 

should be allowed greater freedom of action. It should bo recognised 

I 

that the learning, process is not completi' apart from skills, knowledge, 
and inciui yo Inquiry motivates and slrongthens sixills and knowledge. 

Three important school arrangements should provide for individ- 
ual differences: 

(1) A greater proportion of scliool time and appropriate spaces 
for individual work, independent of group membership, with e minimum 
of faculty supervision should be pn vided for each student, 

(2) A combination of horij^ontal (more of the same subject or 

grade level) and vertical (advanced subjects) enrichment, with, profes- 

I 

sional decisions determining the anount of each, should be programed 
to the individual student's learning speed and maturity. 

^ (3) Flexibility in grouping and re-grouping of students must 

be utilized with each student's needs in mind. I'or example, when the 
learning goals of a group of individual students arc seen to coincide' 
tc a workable degree, smalTgroups should be organi'>'ed on the basis of 
which students novd a particular kind of teachings In addition, large 
groups shouUl be organized by including those with some sinu'larily in past 
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Achleveinent ot skills or of content In the subject in question. Each / 
student should have s program professionally drawn up for .hl« as an 
Individual. His interests* achievement, and ability will help htm to 
select personal and vocational goals. 

VIII. Teachers* individual differences ' 
must be recognized 

TeacherSi like students, differ in physical, mental, and social 
characteristics. But most schools treat them all alike in that: 

(a) They have similar training programs.! 

(b) They are paid according to uniform silary policies. 

(c) They work under stsdtfard teaching loads. 

(d) They are usually confined to one classroom. This makes 
a farce out of equality of educational opportunities for all students 
because it refuses them access to the wide range of varied talents 
possessed by different teachers. ' 

Schools should recognize the differences amng teachers by: 

(a) Team teaching. 

(b) Differentiated assignments and work loads. 

(c) Salary differentials. 

Salary scales should have their foundation In training and 
experience. But the scales should also provide added salaries for 
different teacher assignments. The highest salaries should be paid 
to team leaders and teacher* specialists, those who are most skilled 
in small group discussion, large group instruction, and in stlmutlating 
Independent study. 

iO 
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Omi of ihv ijDsL higlily iini>o'rLar¥l aspects o\ Lho salary scale 
should bo thv cut in salary 'cell inf^s , so thai opixDrlunlties for 
financial advancnm'nl by talcnlod, caww loachors will not run into 
a de»a(l-end si up as t lu*y do when tlioy r^^nch tho top ()t salary schedulos. 

• 

yhv utilization of di f rf-nl int od stalling 

Dil I t^rt^nt iai ( d starl ing, as lu-rtMn prrspnt tnl , is ot rolal ively 
r#i*conl origin as am \v sot-n by rim \<) yH dau- wiiich is aitaclio<l tj. iho 
Trump Plan. Howovor, sinco diffort^nt iatod staffing can bo vi(-wod as a 
division of labor, tiu» t^arliest maniiestat iim ol sucii in scliQols was 
thai belweon teachers and custodians. As schools became larger the 
gr^aded schools developed and were in use by 18^H. With the graded 
schools emerged sul^jeoi inatU-r specialists and, at tiie same time, an 
administrative hi«»rarcby. liven this aspt^ct ^ the division of lal^or 
xs currently un.<t;ttli'cl and is still ^' n t ransi si iotU 

i he la.-it two d(^cados have brought about even gr(»ator demands 

for a iHLU-e radical differentiation of Lb*' slaf!. I'herr are df-mands 

\ 

being expressed for "school psychologists, testing (»>:pcrts, guidance 
counselors, and aides including lay playgroumK lunchroom, library, 
clerical and teaclu^r ai(i»^s."^ An additional prossiin* is being fell 
from the new forms of "tcaiu t f»aching" which ic(|uire a di f f erent j^i od 
teaching staff simply in ordi^r to iuncti<>n. Tt is this latter form of 

^ Lee and Joan lircster, "Some Kefhdiofis on Hi f I erent i at ♦'d 
Staffing/' N ow York Sta t(> Kd ucation . LVll (Marcli. h)70) , .^7-/H 

-^Ibid. ' 
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ditforcnliat <»d staff inp that is commonly rcforrrd Ui wlu>n ihotinrn 

•*dit tcrontiatod Rtafiini^*' is used, Tl.is torm is used to imply vertical 

starling whici'. conJfts tli f i orent ial ion of lunciii^n for wuibi^ii; ol the 

reaching team along willi spiu ia! roquirt'im nt for thcso jx^sitions 

couplod with varying f;rada^^^>ns of rt-niiru rnt ion. IK>r i /t>nt diffi^r^' 

entiation wtnild *'ncompasf> iUc older tono ot riiwiiny, whi<'h wouUP _ 

1 ^* 

imply spi'Cia I i j^at ion in thf' aroa of siibjt.ct ntattir only. 

Such VfTticai staf\f ing, it widflv utilixrd in t hi» future the . 

\ 

curr*T>' t ffiuJ would indicate, would sp'MI M\<' d«-fi' h Mow to tl)»' old, 
strongly t^tua i i t ari an orientation oi hor>'i>fiiAl f in^% fhr new, 

hierarchy oi t teaching team stall luns ctuinier lo tradition, 'With 
its complete uMlixat ion t lu* t radii ioisal School wi M 'cpase to exist. 

^wlriv fductit^Jlb wfi lis u^Muist* lOi ^ iM \ tfrili/f ^ lull t Toil J' iuu- 

al I y -or 1 ent ed schoc^l is not iiK»etinp I he nt fds ol out hirhly <'oinpI<^>:^ 
I cchnol o^ii ca I .society, 

Current ui i I i ?at ion of t lu- cli ! t »'r»'t)J iri\ s' n: f 

letnpl*- Citv did f\ five-year ioih>v.-up 's^judv on 'heir v.i*'"'(ltjatos \ 

\ 

and discovered that th»-y hnd an "tUJl ni>d"ti en?! i u I nri end <iiJ tyt da an 
adrfjuat e jeh o) preparing; studen» s loi c i : i -.nsh t p , \i''f , cm* us<- oi 
leisure tiiue," In ) *H>7 . r Ijev asst'SSi-d ! h*- run rK !ijeir mudin's, 
t teachers 5 and coinniunty, Ww now ) ^^m^us ifiupN' ^'I'v Priiject was I>ul 
into effect in one i It ^rnn'tl i ai e schot^I, On\ Avenu<'» in ^-eptember. 
Vet\ iinp^r?<-inMv, s hasic <u*gan i ya' i<>n was t i . <;u 1 ' -^n 'Isicieney 

12 
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MMa5ii^aMiiirtiit,,M.,h>..fc^^ ^.'^ ^ ^ ..^ ...... ^v..^ >v «.. 4, J.v<^a.U^ 



kii/artn»- WctsMft ^/m'^cv xhi*s> iju^ iftvpl'* ('iiv IVujivt in this 



4. 



tuner ioj^iog classroom i« ?ichc»rs ^ut noi i hi- «-niirr dav. 

^ r;i« \i. tank*; n ^l prof<H*!y ha*. :* jhk* , Intl. 4 « vfor iV-nr 

in J. i!: at. rc, las A, ^isi<! *auri : <,',(5'<5 lo !;,00i>. 

s !un v*v»r, <tJdi^^ i-Mf*vl t i mji ^ U/- }*th v.ould invt>lv.* 
curr ivulur , resr-no^. •:ut!y at a' ufuv. r,si t 
i.f riUf.n? '.-a. €K|H"rx«>ncc', rh>sint scheduling 

:h ■ J 1 ^.^t. . i i --[rr. , Mui 4 provK}* d iv 
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responsibility and comp{»nsat ion for soivicts pori .)rnK.'cl. As a result, 

a comprehensive f oasii>i 1 i ty study was complfrtod, along with a plan that 

inclifded role clariiicfit ions and cost analysis. Pilot projects were 

begun in iho fall of 1970 in three count irs— Dado (which includes 

H 

Miami), Loon and Sarasota^ « 

The riorida n»><1el ha^ iipre levels than iho onv. at Temple City. ^ 
Start • ip, from th*- top.- thrrc are: a tof?chin^; research specialist 
(equivalent Lo tiio principal), teaching curriculum sjpecialists, senior 
teachers, educ-ationai technicians, and teacher aides* I'nch pi^sition 

r - - 9 

iia:i A dirterrni salary ranyf nnd ct-r^ai[< cdiicat ional ti'equiremoni s, 
||f Many h^^al districts across tlw nation have i ricor porated various 

^^^a^^H-ts *>: di : ert-ni iat od~ st aft ing (l earn leacjiing, flexible scheduling, 
etc.) inlu thi-ir * dnvVi* ional proji^rasns. Numerous schoc^ls that iiavt^ been 
successful wi^h c»Ttaif) ph<i<;*^s of a pr^ipjam nr** t^)sidering seriously 
a con-^pleie utili/^^Mon oi iuII-Mowei pri^;:!raru i he sla\<'S ot Wisconsin 
and Muassachuset 1 s app.-z^^r hf Ixu^st ini- ! lu- concept iliroiigh ch^nnes in 

VioH an*! j ons i^f di f: ^-rt-n? i nted stf^ifini- 

Accerdinr * • " arJic-ies hy r»wir!i: Ailen ntul Joan and Let- 
i^!r*'Slfr in * ■ v >' ' r k H ; a ; i - : du c a i j o p r.tV"*ai niv^vt: ^i-. lor fj di ! i cr- 
eniial aJ * c/in ^ ^i^-f-u: 
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^^DiN^ight^W. Allen, "A Dif feronMal Tinchinp Siaff," New York 
State Eck ication, LVIl (December, 1 %0) , 1 1 9. 

'1 irefiter, op, ci t , , p. 28, 
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1. Automatic promotion regardless of competence is eiirainated, 

2. Specific staff responsibilities can be identifidd at each 

1 eve I . 

3. Higher salary levels can bo reserved for persons porTorming 
at levels cojninernsurate with the salary level. 

^. A differentiated staff cdn make effective use of persons 
who do not wish to accepi full professional responsibilities,^^ 

5. The *'knov/ledge explosion" makes it impossible' for any one 

f 

classroom teacher to keep abreast of new knowledge in every field. \ 
A differentiated- staff makes special i /at ion possible. 

6. Speciali nation * provides tor betttjr utilisation of teacher 
knowledge, skill, interest and talent, 

7. Dit ferent iation of teaching involves the redefinition of 

12 

the diffuse and ambiguous teacher role. 

On the other liand, numerous difficulties can arise in establish- 
ing a differentiated staff in a school system. Some of these di^f'f.cul- 
ties.are as follows: 

r 

1. It is difficult to identify di f f er(»nt i ated staff resp^jnsi- 
hi I i ties. 

2. It is difficult to estc^l 1 ish working relationships among 
a differentiated staff, 

/ 
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3. A differentiated staff implifi.s nu>dif icat ion of the total 
school program. 

4. There is a lack of prec<^dence of educational decisions in 
systems for employing differential staffing. 

5. New concepts of staff training will have to l^e developed. 

6. Perhaps tlio greatest problem is the rejection of differen- 
tial staffing ranks by the current stai f threatened by performance 

' . . 13 ' 
criteria. 
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Allen, op. c 1 1 . , p. 19. 
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INSTRUC'riONAL STAFF IN A SKCONDARY SCHOOL 
U I T LI ZING THE TRUMP PLAN 



I 



Type of Staff 


Functions 


draining 


Numbers 


Professional 
Teachers 


Plan methods and materials on in- 
struction; teach ideas, concepts, 
appreciat ions; direct 1 earning 
activities; counsel and consult; 
supervise evaluati-on; assist with 
student activities; provide spe- 
ciali/'ed services for which com- 
petent and interested; employed 
on ycar-around basis if able and 
interested. 


Masters 
degree and 
beyond 


About one 
for each 
40 stu- 
dents in 
school 


Para- profes- 
sional 
Assistants 

U 


Perform specific aspects of teach- 
ing Ix^low professional It'vel of 
teachers .and above clerks; read 
and evaluate Knglish themes^ 
science rept^rts, etc,^ confer with 
students about their progress and 
provide teachers with reports; 
> serve as laboratory assistants; 
supervise specific out -of- schoo I 
projects; assist with student 
activities; typically eMuployed 
10-20 hours per week. 


Usual ly 
col 1 eg'j 
graduates 


About 20 
hours 
service 
per pro- 
fessional 
teacher 


CI erks 


Type; duplicate materials; check ma- 
terials and prepare re|X)rt s; grade 
\)bjective tests; keep records; check 
and distribute supplies; take atten- 
dance and peri^of m pt her routine 
duties; empjoyed on AO-hour week 
basis. 


High School 
graduate: 
business 
Fduc . 


About 10 
hours 
services 
per pro- 
fessional 
teacher 


General 
Aide^ 


Control and supervise students on 
sciinol grounds, in caf <>teTsta, corri- 
dors, study halls, audil^^riuk, etc, , 
and at extraclass act ivi=i-v,lu(nct ions: 
work with student s in deV('loping 
maximum self-controls; assist in 
student activities when competent; 
typically employed 10-^0 hours per 
week , ' > 
# 


High School 
gradual e^ 

4 


About 8 
hours 
services* 
per pro- 
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Special services in such areas as 
guidance, research, ileal t h , ri^jadi ng, 
aid exceptional childri'n, audio- 
visual materials and curriculum 
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